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ADVENT PRAYER 


B: strengthened in the coming of the Lord your God, 
O house of Jacob; 

for you shall see the Savior 

planting the seed of life, the light of His majesty. 

And you who are straitened, 

endure till the coming of the Prince of Justice, 

who will take away the sickness of all the world; 
watch His path; make strong your limbs; 

gather up your strength, 


and hasten in the coming of the Lord your God.’ 





*From the Mozarabic liturgy: Matins, Thursday of the fifth week of Advent 
(Migne P. L. 86, 105). 








LITURGICAL EDUCATION IN PRACTICE 


N THE last few decades, education has passed through many 
phases. From the correlation of the Nineties, it has passed 
through socialization, problem, project, units, and articulation, 
until it has finally arrived at integration. Happy the conserva- 
tive educators who have had the courage amid the shifting 

currents of educational theory to steer their course by unchange- 
able principles whose value is only now being rediscovered! 

In The Higher Learning in America, President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, has deplored the mental havoc wrought by 
departmentalization. He reminds us that the Greeks recognized the 
need of integration in education and supplied it through philoso- 
phy; that the Middle Ages knew the need of it and achieved it 
through theology. Alas! that the lack of faith in our country 
should have obliged him to suggest harking back to pagan Greece 
rather than to the Christian Middle Ages. 


Books and periodicals abound in suggestions for integrating 
the curriculum. One group advocates English as the core subject, 
another suggests social science. One after another, almost every 
subject has been proposed as a basis of integration. But has anyone 
suggested integration through the liturgy or, more specifically, 
through the liturgical year? This will sound as fantastic to some, 
even to members of the Church, as integration through art or any 
other subject which, like liturgy, they consider to be merely acces- 
sory. Many of the faithful have not yet grasped the fundamental 
character of the liturgy—they do not know its divine objective 
reality. 

However, it is not the province of this article to deal with the 
theory of liturgical education'—its aim is wholly practical. It 
would propose the liturgy as a basis of integration and present a 





*The theory has been dealt with adequately in articles of ORATE FRATRES as 
well as in many books and pamphlets such as: M. Flad, L’Education par la 
Liturgie (Paris, L’Art Catholique, 1921); Dr. Linus Bopp, Liturgical FEdu- 
cation (Milwaukee, Bruce Publ. Co., 1937); Dr. Tippmann, La Méthode dans 
U’Enseignement Liturgique (Louvain, Abbaye du Mont César); Romano Guar- 
dini, Liturgische Bildung (Mathias Griinewald Verlag, Mainz, 1923). There 
are many who are deprived of the last named until an English translation appears 
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plan which has been found helpful in promoting active and intelli- 
gent participation in the feasts of the liturgical year among students 
of high school age and younger. According to the plan, the school 
year is divided into six periods or cycles dominated by the spirit 
of the feasts for which they prepare. 
I. Summing up all things in Christ: from the end of September to 
the feast of Christ the King. 
II. Fellowship of souls in Christ: from All Saints to Advent 
III. Coming of Christ the King: Advent to Christmas 
IV. Manifestation of the divinity of Christ: from Christmas to the 
feast of the Purification 
V. Through death to life in Christ: from Septuagesima to Easter 
VI. Risen with Christ: from Easter to Pentecost 


The feast of All Saints begins rathér than ends a cycle because 
the commemoration of the kingdom follows immediately upon 
the homage to the King. 

In the integration proposed, Christian doctrine is the core sub- 
ject. Latin, art, drama, and as many of the other subjects of the 
curriculum as are needed for active and intelligent participation 
in the feast, are employed to enrich, deepen, and vivify the knowl- 
edge of the Mystery presented in the Christian doctrine class. Chris- 
tian doctrine is the core subject of the curriculum but the spirit of 
the liturgical year is made the core of all school life—character 
education, curricular work, extra-curricular activities. The empha- 
sis varies according to the feast to be celebrated and gives the tone 
to the preparation by which each student is made ready to enter 
fully into the re-enactment of the Mystery. 


The Christian doctrine syllabus given below is arranged for 
the third year of high school. The dogmatic and moral content 
of the feast has determined the dogma, moral, and worship to be 
taught. (Life in Christ by Dom Virgil Michel is the text. The 
same general arrangement has been successfully adapted to younger 
students, substituting Books VII and VIII of the Christ-Life 
Series.) When a school is being introduced to the liturgical year, 
or, when the liturgical spirit needs a new impulse given to it, this 
type of syllabus throughout the school is of great educational 
value. Consciousness of Christian solidarity is brought about by 
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teaching all the students the same doctrinal subjects on different 
levels or by giving the same emphasis to the teaching throughout 
the school. 

It is to be noted in passing, that the feast of Christ the King 
gives an excellent opportunity to the teacher to make a rapid sur- 
vey of the whole economy of salvation. This enables the student 
to get a comprehensive view of dogma, to develop a sense of spir- 
itual proportion, and to see the truths of faith in proper perspec- 
tive, each in its own place and in its relation to the whole plan 
of God. Experience has proved that wholeness of view is possible, 
in varied degrees, to students of high school age from the first to 
the fourth year. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE SYLLABUS 


First Cycle 


Summing Up All Things in Christ 
Preparation for Feast of Christ the King 


I. The Blessed Trinity Ch. I, Sec. 1, 2. 
II. Creation and Elevation of Man Ce. & See. 3. 4, 8. 
Ill. Fall of Man and Consequences Ch. II, Sec. 1. 
IV. Restoration of Man in Christ Ch. BE, Sec. 2, 3,4. 
V. Immediate Preparation for the Feast of Christ the King—Missal: 


the Proper of the Feast. 


SECOND CYCLE 


Fellowship of Souls in Christ 
From All Saints to Advent 


I. The Kingdom—the Church Ch. VI, Sec. 1. 
II. The Church Triumphant Ch. VI, Sec. 1; Ch. XXI, 
Sec. 2. 
Ill. The Church Suffering Ch. VI, Sec. 1, 2. 
IV. Sacrament of Extreme Unction Ch. XIV. 
V. Indulgences Ch. XH, Sec. 3. 


THIRD CYCLE 
The Coming of Christ the King 
From Advent to Christmas 

I. The Mother of the King Ch. VI, pp. 59-60; Missal: 
Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception; Types of Our 
Lady in the Old Testa- 

ment. 
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II. The King Promised to the 
Patriarchs and Prophets Ch. II, Sec. 4; Ch. III, Sec. 1. 
Ill. The Birthday of the King Missal: Proper of Nativity. 
FourTH CYCLE 


The Manifestation of the Divinity of Christ 
After Christmas until February 2 


I. The Sacramental Principle Ch. VIII, Sec. 1, 2. 
II. The Sacraments Ch. VIII, Sec. 3. 
III. Liturgy, the Life of the Church Ch. V, Sec. 3. 


IV. Immediate Preparation for the Feast of the Presentation—Missal: 
the Proper of the Mass, the 
Blessings. 
FirTH CYCLE 


Through Death to Life in Christ 
From Septuagesima to Easter , 


I. Christ’s Death and Resurrection Ch. III, Sec. 5. 
II. Baptism Ch. XI. 
III. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass Ch. IX & X. 
IV. The Sacrament of Penance Ch. XII, Sec. 1, 2. 


V. Immediate Preparation for Easter—Missal: Study of Death and Res- 
urrection in the Offices of 
Holy Week. 


StxTH CYCLE 


Risen with Christ 
Preparation for the Coming of the Holy Spirit 


I. The Commandments Ch. XXIII. 

II. Prayer Ch. XIX. 
III. The Soul of the Mystical Body Ch. IV, pp. 37-38. 
IV. The Sacrament of Confirmation Ch. XII. 


V. Immediate Preparation for the Feast of Pentecost—Missal: the Proper 
of the Feast.’ 

The integration we are ccnsidering aims at making the truths 
of faith presented in the Christian doctrine course the motives and 
modes of living the Christ-life. It proposes Christ as the object of 
all the faculties—truth for the mind, beauty for the affections, 
good for the will. The dogma of the feast expresses itself through 
the chant, therefore the study of Gregorian chant, the official song 
of the bride of Christ, is necessary. It must be prepared during each 
cycle so that the student may be sufficiently familiar with the 





*In an article in a later issue. a method of studying the proper of the Mass 
will be suggested. 
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music of the feast to sing it as prayer. But this requires, over and 
above facility in singing, knowledge of the meaning of the Latin 
words. Some time of the Latin class might be profitably employed 
in translating the prayers and hymns of the Church, especially 
those which are to be used for the feast. 


The Church has still other ways of expressing the meaning of 
the feast. Everyone agrees that a good illustration is of greater value 
than a long explanation. The Church has planned through her 
liturgy that the theology of the feast should flow into our minds 
through all our senses. The Christian teacher must make use of the 
same methods during the period of preparation. The interest and 
energies of the art class should be enlisted to keep the student-body 
conscious of its life-in-Christ. At the beginning of each cycle, 
symbols and symbolic pictures illustrating the doctrines and spirit 
of the Mystery to be celebrated are mounted in the Christian 
doctrine notebook which each student should have.* The picture 
serves both as an introduction to the cycle and, later, as a summary 
of what has been taught. It has been found helpful to place the 
picture on mounting paper on the left side of a page and to have 
a piece of quadrille paper opposite on which to check the successes 
and failures in putting the “theory’’ into practice. After the 
truths to be studied during the unit have been presented as a whole, 
against as concrete a background as possible, and after the doc- 
trines have been studied, the teacher proposes to the students one 
of the basic truths of the unit as a motivating principle for action 
in preparation for the feast. This is sound pedagogy as well as 
sound spirituality. To know is only part of the rational process— 
knowledge must issue in love. Adults may be able to make this 
transition by themselves but children must be shown how to put 
what they learn into practice. In correcting the over-emphasis 
placed on action since the Counter-Reformation, we must avoid 
the opposite extreme. Apostles of the liturgy are sometimes accused 
of considering only being to the neglect of moral training. If we 
do this, we have forgotten the pattern set for us by the Holy 





®*The proper sort of picture is difficult to get at present since many of the 
Beuron pictures are no longer to be obtained from the Liturgical Press. Adé de 
Bethune, 29 Thames Street, Newport, Rhode Island, has some doctrinal pictures 
which are excellent for the purpose. 
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Spirit in the secret of the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost: 
‘|. . Grant, that having come to the knowledge of Thy truth, we 
may obtain it by worthy lives.’’ To keep the balance must be the 
objective of all who have the liturgical revival at heart, especially 
those who have the noble duty and privilege of forming the 
Christian mentality of youth. Thus, the Christian doctrine note- 
book referred to, with the picture on one page and the motivating 
principle of the cycle on the other side with a graph below it 
recording successes and failures in particular duties, is a small but 
effective way of applying knowing to doing, of securing that Chris- 
tian action flow from Christian being. This device takes care of 
individual responsibility, but the social element must also receive 
attention. A large symbol or symbolic picture illustrating the 
dogma and spirit of the prospective feast hung in a conspicuous 
place in the school keeps the meaning of the feast before the student- 
body. It may also be made a center of interest and inspiration for 
character development. 

But one of the most effective means of educating a school in 
the spirit of a feast is pageantry.‘ The production of the pageant or 
mystery play should be the culminating point of preparation and 
should, if possible, immediately precede the feast. The coloring and 
type of costume are important educational features. They should 
conform as closely as possible to the liturgy, at least in spirit. Since 
Christian art is an art of Mysteries, the outer form best suited to 
express the inner divine idea should be symbolic rather than his- 
toric in as much as the symbolic is less confined to a particular 
place or time. The action of the pageant should be continuous and 
rhythmic in a moderate tempo. The free rhythm and the archaic 
flavor of the Gregorian melodies seem most suited to express 
the divine Mysteries. In this final stage of preparation for the 
feast, all the truth and beauty and goodness that can possibly 
be employed should be enlisted in making ready the soul for the 
real re-enactment of the Mystery. 

The suggestions which follow, with some variations, have been 
used profitably for several years. 





*The pageant proposed has the natare of a religious service in which ‘‘the 
audience’ are participants in the action. ‘Stage effects’’ or anything spectacular 
detracts from the formal character of the presentation of the Mystery. 
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PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Advent Masses suggest that the preparation for the coming 
of Christ be made with Isaias, St. John the Baptist and our Lady 
in a spirit of expectation. When a distinguished guest is expected, 
preparations usually take the form of putting things in order. The 
order most pleasing to our divine Lord is that which He Himself 
came to restore, the order resulting from the submission of the 
human to the divine—the New Christian Social Order. Therefore, 
whatever form the actual preparation may take—earnestness in 
prayer, the practice of any virtue—it will always be an acquiescence 
in the will of God, a response and a surrender of our human 
nature to the divine initiative. 

During Advent, it is highly desirable to have before the eyes 
of the students a picture which reflects and inspires such a sur- 
render. It might be an illustration of the text, “Drop down dew, 
ye heavens from above... , let the earth be opened and bud forth 
a Savior.”” This text might be represented as follows. The back- 
ground of the picture is reddish brown with a band of light blue 
across the top, in the center of which in dark blue letters is printed 
““Veni.”’ On each side at the top are the words “‘Rorate coelt’’ over 
very simple curved lines in blue on the reddish background. From 
a half circle in blue at the bottom of each side of the picture directly 
under the symbolic clouds and dew is the Rod springing from the 
root of Jesse bearing a flower with the chi-rho in a circle in the 
center of it. A very simple figure of our Lady, after the manner of 
the plaque ‘“‘Adoro Te’’ of Maria Laach, is placed in the center 
of the picture. Our Lady is in blue against the reddish background. 
Around her in concentric circles are bands of color representing 
the classes in the school. As our Lady responded to the invitation 
of God to give of her substance for the formation of Christ and 
and thus fulfilled the prophecy of Isaias, so, in imitation of her 
surrender and in union with it, the students open up their souls 
to the divine influence by acts of faith, hope, and charity. The 
effect is growth in the Christ-life. 


Another Advent picture might show the rising of the Sun of 
Justice with the words: ‘“‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’’ This 
might be made by the art class and hung in a prominent place 
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where the students often pass. Each week of Advent, one of the 
phrases: ‘““The mountains shall be brought low—the valleys shall 
be filled up—the crooked ways shall be made straight—the rough 
ways shall be made plain,’’ suggests the type of preparation to be 
made for the coming of the Lord. Small copies of the large symbol 
can be mimeographed and placed in the doctrine notebook already 
mentioned or pasted inside the lid of the students’ desks to remind 
them of their preparation. The more graphic and ingenious the 
method of checking successes and failures, the more attractive it 
seems to be to the student. If the mountains are drawn with pencil, 
their disappearance before the victorious rays of the Sun of Justice 
can easily be indicated by the delighted student with the aid of an 
eraser. The valleys may be filled up in just as simple a manner 
when duties formerly omitted are fulfilled. The devious paths, in 
much the same way, may be made straight when truth has tri- 
umphed over temptation to rationalize or to deceive. Finally, the 
rough ways may be made smooth when brusque and boorish man- 
ners give place to Christian courtesy. 


The preparation for Christmas will always involve some sac- 
rifice on the part of the students—sacrifice of time, of pleasure, 
of money—in favor of the poor. The offertory procession is an 
excellent way of stressing the truth that all sacrifice derives its value 
from union with the Sacrifice of Christ and that what we take 
from ourselves we give to Him. If the children who are to receive 
the ‘gifts come from a Catholic Settlement, Home, or school, it 
seems better training both for them and for the students that the 
letters of request which they write be to the Child Jesus rather 
than to Santa Claus. The students answer these requests by 
gifts of clothing and toys and bring these to the altar rail at the 
offertory of the Mass. There two large baskets are provided to 
receive the gifts. At the end of the procession, during which the 
offertory chant of the day or an Advent hymn such as “Veni, vent, 
Emmanuel”’ is sung, the gifts may be taken into the sanctuary and 
placed at each side of the altar to be included in the prayers of 
offering. 

It is well to have the Christmas party on the same day as the 
offertory procession. Instead of Santa Claus giving out the gifts, 
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as is so often the custom, would it not be better to have the children 
receive them from the hands of our Lady? If the party began with 
a Christmas carol and a tableau of the Nativity with the gifts 
surrounding the crib, if two angels could alternate in summoning 
to our Lady the little ones with the students who have provided 
the gifts, a double purpose would be achieved. The impression 
made on the students by offering the gifts to our Lord in the Mass 
would be deepened in seeing the same gifts given again to Christ, 
this time in the person of His little ones and from the hand of His 
blessed Mother. And the little ones would see that our Lord had 
answered their prayers through His Mother and through someone 
to whom He confided the fulfilling of their desires and His. 


Most schools have a Christmas play before the students are 
dismissed for the holidays. This is an excellent opportunity to 
sum up the religious teaching of the period and to make the imme- 
diate preperation for the feast. Whenever the picture or symbol 
which has been used during Advent can appear as a background 
or in any other way in the Christmas play or pageant, another 
important connection has been made. The pageant which con- 
cludes this article was used to visualize for the students the teaching 
of the Advent liturgy which they had been studying. Relationships 
of the Old to the New Testament, of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion to the holy sacrifice of the Mass, are suggested by the stage 
setting, the chants, and the action of the pageant. 


A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
THE CoMING OF THE KING 
Setting: A sanctuary. A triptych of arches in the background. Two steps 
leading up to the long platform before the arches. Behind center 
arch, the table of sacrifice. Two lighted candles; a tall crucifix of 
Christ the King; a fald-stool in front of the altar low enough to 
have our Lady’s head come to the top of the altar when she is seated. 
Symbols of the Messias, if possible, should be on banners or some 
place in evidence. 
Costumes: simple lines; strong and deep (not bright) colors. 
Movement: continuous; rhythmic. 
Music: Singing: Gregorian chant, as indicated. Organ fills in to complete 
the movement when necessary, between speeches after the singing 
stops. 
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Order of the Pageant 


Choir: in the audience, near the organ. ““Come, oh, come, Emmanuel” 
Prologue 


A lector dressed as a Levite stands at one side of the stage before a lectern. 
He introduces the pageant, gives a synopsis of it, and tells its significance. 
Eternity: stands behind the arch at the left of the altar and says: 

In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God. All 
things were made by Him and without Him was made nothing. All 
that was made in Him was life and the life was the light of men. 

Time: in the arch at left of the altar: 

Roman Martyrology for the twenty-fifth of December: in the 
year from the creation of the world, when in the beginning God 
created heaven and earth, five thousand one hundred and ninety-nine. 

Lector: Thus saith the Lord God: “I will put enmity between thee (O, 
Satan), and the Woman and thy seed and her Seed. She shall crush 
thy head and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” O Satan, thou 
wicked seducer of mankind! 

(Procession begins headed by angel-acolyte as cross-bearer, fol- 
lowed by two angel-acolytes as torch bearers, and one carrying 
a censer. Adam enters from left; Eve from right.) 

Choir and Audience sing Kyrie 1V while procession moves towards altar 
steps and stations itself to right and left of altar, at foot of platform. 

Time: .. . from the nativity of Abraham, two thousand and fifteen years. 

Lector: Thus saith the Lord God: “In thee shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed,” O Abraham! Melchisedech, the priest of the most 
high God, and King of Salem, bringing forth bread and wine, blessed 
him and said: “Blessed be Abraham by the most high God who 
created heaven and earth.” 


Abraham enters from left. 
Melchisedech enters from right, carrying the chalice. 

Choir: The “O” Antipkon: O Rex Gentium. 

Lector: Thus saith the Lord God: “In thy seed all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed, O Isaac,” and “Thy seed, O Jacob, shall be as the 
dust of the earth and in thee and thy Seed all the tribes of the earth 
shall be blessed.” 

Jacob enters from right; Isaac, from left. 

Jacob: The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda till He come that 

is to be sent and He shall be the expectation of nations. 


Choir: O Rex Gentium. 
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Lector: The spirit of the Lord fell upon Balaam and he spoke in prophecy. 


Balaam: 1 shall see Him but not now, I shall behold Him but not yet. A 
star shall rise out of Jacob and a sceptre shall spring up from Israel. 

Eternity: God is light and in Him there is no darkness. We see Him now 
through a glass in a dark manner but one day it shall be face to 
face. This day you shall know that the Lord will come to save you 
and in the morning you shall see His glory. 

Time: . . . from Moses and the coming forth of the people out of Egypt, 
one thousand five hundred and ten years. 

Moses (carrying the Tables of the Law): Hear, O ye heavens, the things 
that I speak and hear, O Israel: the Lord will raise up to thee a 
prophet of thy nation and of thy brethren, like to me—Him thou 
shalt hear. 

Choir: O Adonai... then Veni, and repeat Veni. 

Time: . . . from the anointing of David King, one thousand and thirty- 
two years. 

Lector: The Lord God said to His Only-begotten Son through the mouth 
of David: 

David (carrying harp): Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee. 
Thou art a priest forever according to the law of Melchisedech. I 
will give Thee the Gentiles for Thy inheritance and the utmost 
parts of the earth for Thy possession. 

Lector: And of His dearly beloved Son, God said: “He shall come down 
like rain upon the fleece: and as showers falling gently on the earth. 
And He shall rule from sea to sea and from the end unto the ends 
of the earth.” 

Choir: Introit of Midnight Mass: Dominus dixit ad me... . 

Lector: Thus spake the prophet Isaias: 

Isaias: Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above and let the clouds rain the 
Just One; let the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior. O that 
Thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down! 

Choir: Rorate coeli. .. . 

Lector: Thus spake Jeremias saying: 

Jeremias: In those days shall Juda be saved and Israel shall dwell confi- 
dently and this is the name thou shall call Him, the Lord our Just 
One. 

Lector: And thus Ezechiel spake: 


Ezechiel: The Lord said to me: I will save My flock and I will set up One 
Shepherd over them. 


(Organ fills in while prophets move slowly to their places.) 
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Time: He shall come in the sixty-fifth week according to the prophecy 
of Daniel. 

Daniel: The Angel Gabriel said to me: Know thou, Daniel, that from the 
going forth of the word to build up Jerusalem again, unto Christ 
the Prince, there shall be seven weeks and sixty-two weeks of years. 

Aggeus: And He said to me: Hear, O Aggeus: Yet a little while and the 
Desired of Nations shall come and great shall be the glory of this 
house more than the first. 

Lector: To Zacharias attend! 

Zacharias: Rejoice greatly, daughter of Jerusalem, behold thy King will 
come to thee, the Just, the Savior. 

Lector: And God said to Malachias: 

Malachias: From the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, My 
name is great among the Gentiles and in every place there is a sacri- 
fice and there is offered to My name a clean oblation. 

(Here Melchisedech raises the chalice.) 

Choir: Sanctus III 

Zachary: “Fear not, Zachary,” the angel said to me, “for thy wife Eliza- 
beth shall bear a son and thou shalt call his name John. He shall 
convert many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God. And 
He shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias. 


(Enter John the Baptist.) 

Zachary: And thou, child, shall be called the prophet of the Highest for 
thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways. 

Choir: Agnus Dei... . 

Time: .... in the year from the building of the city of Rome, seven 
hundred and fifty-two; in the forty-second year of the rule of Octa- 
vius Augustus when the whole world was at peace, in the sixth age 
thereof —JESUS CHRIST (All kneel as our Lady, followed by three 
small angels, appears carrying our Lord), eternal God and Son of the 
eternal Father, intending to sanctify the world by His most blessed 
presence, having been conceived by the Holy Ghost, is made Man, 
born in Bethlehem of Juda of the Virgin Mary. The Nativity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ according to the flesh. 

(Our Lady takes her place at the foot of the altar, holding the 
Child facing the audience. A silver bell sounds. Two shepherds 
come, as if to holy Communion, followed by the Three Kings.) 

Choir: Communion of the Midnight Mass: In splendoribus. . . . 

Melchisedech (singing on tone of Kyrie used): Ite Missa est. 


Audience: Deo gratias. 
H. B. 
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THE CELL-TECHNIQUE IN CATHOLIC ACTION 


THREE POSTULATES 
T IS WELL to preface this first of a series of articles with the 
declaration that no attempt will be made in them to present a 
formal treatise on Catholic Action. The general principles of 
the movement, its nature, dignity, necessity, organization, dis- 
tinction from auxiliary societies, sphere of operations, diocesan- 
parochial basis, have been precisely defined by those whose office 
it is to define them, the vicars of Christ. If there be confusion 
concerning them (and even Pius XI deplored the misunderstand- 
ings), it is the result of a lack of close study of the encyclicals and 
declarations of the popes and of the pertinent episcopal pronounce- 
ments. 

My sole purpose is to describe the cell-technique and to show 
how it is adapted to attain the broad purpose of Catholic Action 
as expounded by the popes. Because it is the means to an end, how- 
ever, it is imperative that the objective be before us. We can shape 
the instrument only when we know what work it is to perform. 

The classical definition of Pius XI, repeated often in his dis- 
courses and letters, is well known to us: 

Catholic Action is the ample and efficacious participation of the 
laity in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church, that is, their coop- 
eration in the extension and consolidation of the reign of Christ the 
King in individuals, in families, and in the whole of society.’ 

This general definition provides us with the essential idea: 
under the direction of popes and bishops, laymen have an active 
participation in the apostolate of the Church. 

As members of the mystical body and as lay priests ‘‘ordained”’ 
through the sacraments of baptism and confirmation, they have a 
duty to the body of Christ. Under the direction of the popes and 
bishops, to whom Christ entrusted the office of Christianization, 
they are to help in the mission of the Church. They are to aid 
officially in bringing divine life to the world. Pius XI often ampli- 
fied that definition. For example, he said: 





1Discourse of Pope Pius XI on the tenth anniversary of the G. F. C. IL, July 
15, 1928. 
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A participation in the hierarchical apostolate: that is to say in a 
word, a participation in the original apostolate, which issued imme- 
diately from the heart, the life, and the hands of Jesus Christ, and 
which continued throughout all the ages, thanks to the world-wide 
and perpetual diffusion of the apostolic college of the episcopate.” 

Further study of the popes’ directives reveal their emphasis on 
three points. These are important. The very idea of the cell, the 
agenda of its meetings, and the strategy of its work are designed 
to realize these points. 

First, in Catholic Action, laymen are to act. The stress is not as 
unnecessary as it might seem at first glance. Certainly we face 
the problem of passivity among our laymen. And it is not limited 
to the worship of the Church. Some activity is discernible in regard 
to the accidental, the material side of the Church’s existence; some 
in the external manifestations of her mission. But seldom does 
the layman grasp the fact that his is the duty to help disseminate 
Christianity, defend its doctrine, promote its practice in private 
and public life. Both in worship and in work, he specializes in 
his prerogative of “‘receiving’’ and not of ‘‘giving.’’ He doesn’t 
realize that he shares in the search for and conquest of individuals 
and society. 

There is another angle to the problem. Even the layman who 
is conscious of his “‘participation’’ accomplishes little in actually 
restoring anything to Christ. This is usually due to the fact that 
his is an isolated effort, without the momentum which organiza- 
tion can give. While such individual attempts are never wasted or 
fruitless, yet they make little impression on society. It is difficult 
to meet an almost corporate paganism with unaided individual 
endeavor. Very often, too, his effort, and even the efforts of a 
group, are limited to study. There follows an increase in personal 
perfection, a consciousness of the secularism about him, an appre- 
ciation of the Church’s truth and sanctity. But it does not leave 
the Cenacle. 

Catholic Action is not just an appreciation and love of the 
divine plan. It does not consist merely of knowledge, subtle dis- 
cussions, empty criticism, or fine papers and lectures. It is action. 





"Discourse of Pius XI to the Catholic Associations of Rome, April 19, 1931. 
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It is Organized action, under the direction of bishop and pastor. 
It is an actual application of Christianity to today’s world. The 
Kingdom comes from deeds, not words. He who would participate 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy cannot remain aloof from the 
circumstances of his 2postolate. His is the mission of Christ. And 
Christ came down among men. 

Life without action is inconceivable, for the latter is not only a 
sign of life’s presence, but also its measure.” 

Secondly, the field of the layman’s apostolate is the field of his 
own life. This is a pressing question and the popes have treated 
it as such. 

Where is the “‘world’’ which the layman is to Christianize? 
It is his own environment. It is the ‘‘world’’ in which he moves, 
and talks, and thinks. He is to Christianize as he lives and works 
and plays and studies. 

Catholic Action is a specialized apostolate. It is an apostolate of 
““‘like-by-like.’’ It is true that he is to be ‘‘another Christ’ to all 
men, of both sexes, of all ages, of every profession and type of 
work. He is to take advantage of any opportunity to restore Christ. 
But his particular field is his own field, where he finds a similarity 
of problem, work, thought, temptation. 

An activity that is particular, qualified, specialized—presenting 
the closest analogy to the method we use for missionaries: native 
priests for native people. Each situation will then have its corre- 
sponding apostolate: the apostles of the workers will be workers; the 
apostles of the farmers will be farmers; the apostles of the seamen 
will be seamen; the apostles of the students will be students.* 

There is nothing arbitrary about such a method, such a division 
of work in the lay apostolate. If Christianity is to be brought into 
the factories, hospitals, courts, banks, colleges, high schools, gram- 
mar schools, offices, it will be brought there through the Catholic 
workman, doctor, lawyer, banker, student, stenogravher. The 
Christian leaven is to permeate all aspects and fields of life. Chris- 
tianization means a depaganization not only of individuals but 





*Letter of Pope Pius XI addressed to the Patriarch of Lisbon. November 10, 
1933. 

‘Discourse of Pius XI to the pilgrimage of the A. C. S. F., Crotx de Paris, 
May 1, 1934. 
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also of all those temporal activities in which man works out his 
salvation. 

The clergy are unable to enter these fields. They can and do 
present the doctrine of Christ, urge the morality of Christ, bring 
the Christ-life through the sacraments. Even if their number 
were sufficient they would still be unable to go into the factories, 
the classrooms, the homes, the offices. This is a lay responsibility. 
Only the worker understands the detailed defects of his factory: 
only he knows the method of correction; only he can apply it. 
Only the student understands the detailed defects of his school; 
only he can know the method of correction; only he can apply it. 
The farmer would be out of his field if he were to attempt to 
restore the medical profession to Christ. 

As regards the missions: native clergy for the native peoples. For 
the different milieux and in the different milieux: apostles from these 
milieux. This is the method which must be followed. These apostles 
will be understood in the milieux to which they address themselves 
if they themselves have come from those milieux. And there you have 
a vital point of all Catholic Action.” 

This apostolate of “‘like-by-like’’ is natural and logical. One’s 
field is one’s world. An attempt at a general Christianization 
always results in discouraged inactivity. The whole expanse of 
human endeavor is too broad a field for efficient effort. The early 
Church realized this vividly. 

There are certain illustrious names which you know well: Sebas- 
tian, Agnes, Tiburtius, Cecilia, Tarcisius, Nereus, Achilles, and num- 
berless others. Here are magistrates, soldiers, women, children, who 
came to the aid of the Apostles, multiplied their activity, and enabled 


them to reach all parts and to carry their work of penetration into 
all milieux, into the masses as into the palaces of the Caesars.” 


The specialization must reach into age and sex as well as envi- 
ronment. Due regard being made for exceptions, it is youth which 
understands youth, girl who understands girl, boy who under- 
stands boy. They are with each other in the intimacies of talk, 
play, work. The youth is the apostle of the young. The boy is 








"Discourse of Pope Pius XI to the International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues, Crotx de Paris, April 13, 1934. 

"Discourse of Pope Pius XI to the National Catholic Federation of France, 
June 12, 1929. 
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the apostle of the boy. The girl is the apostle of the girl. Each 
thinks with the same mentality, aims at the same goal, communi- 
cates with his kind in the spirit of fraternity. 

A technique of Catholic Action, therefore, must be such as to 
promote, not only action, but action in one’s environment. 

Thirdly, Catholic Action must train leaders. As Pius XI wrote 
to the Patriarch of Lisbon: 

We approve your zealous determination to begin by training lead- 
ers, for the success of every enterprise stands or falls by its leaders . . . 
and although we confidently anticipate that large numbers of the 
laity will enroll themselves at the call of the hierarchy, it will be as 
well at first to make certain of the quality rather than the quantity 
of the members. This will be achieved by the thoroughness of their 
training, which will include, in addition to faith and morals, an 
apostolic zeal to aid the hierarchy. They should be told what many 
of the faithful still do not know that the apostolate is one of the 
inherent duties of Christian life and that Catholic Action is the 
most effective means of counteracting the evils of secularism.’ 

Catholic Action is the responsibility of all laymen. It is one of 
the “inherent duties’’ of Christian life. It ‘belongs to Christian 
life.”’ It follows from the sacrament of confirmation and from 
membership in the living mystical body.* The confirmed layman 
is concerned not only with his own perfection but also with the 
salvation of others. He has an obligation which comes with his 
office. Catholic Action is an apostolate for all. 

But not all are obliged in the same degree.® There are leaders 
who dedicate themselves to the lay apostleship in Catholic Action. 
The popes speak of them often. In the letter to Cardinal Van Roey 
of Malines, Pius XI spoke of those ‘‘who are called by an altogether 
singular grace to a ministry which differs little from the priestly 
ministry itself.""* Again and again the Pope urges the clergy to 
“seek out chosen men, as many as possible, to work side by side 
with them (the clergy) and to cast everywhere the fruitful seed of 
religion,’ 

"Letter addressed to Patriarch of Lisbon, A. A. S., 1934, p. 628. 

*See ‘‘Sacerdotal Aspects of the Lay Apostolate’’ by Gerard Meath, O.P., 
ORATE FRATRES, XV, p. 457 ff. 

“Cf. Civardi, A Manual of Catholic Action, p. 69 ff. 

“Letter to Cardinal Van Roey of Malines, August 15, 1928; quoted again 


by Pius XI in letter to Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, November 6, 1929. 
"Letter of Pius XI to the Argentine Hierarchy, April 21, 1931. 
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It is your chief duty, Venerable Brethren, and that of your clergy, 
to seek diligently, to select prudently, and to train fittingly these lay 
apostles amongst workingmen and employers.” 

Some system must be adopted which can develop in laymen all 
the qualities necessary for active participants in the mission of 
Christ’s Church. Pius XI details a double goal: 

Catholic Action must consist of two things; it must have two 
phases—not necessarily successive ones—two divisions, ideal and 
moral. .. . A work of formation first of all: formation of intelli- 
gence, of will, of thoughts, of sentiments, of active initiative, of 
truthfulness and of sanctity. Catholic Action must have as its pre- 
liminary the individual sanctification of each of its members so 
that supernatural life superabounds within them. . . . But after this 
first element of formation, comes the second: the distribution of this 
life, the action of the apostolate.” 

Noteworthy here is the Pope’s suggestion that both these aims 
can be sought simultaneously. Many another of his observations 
points to the fact that personal sanctification and the spreading of 
Christ’s kingdom in one’s environment can be attained at one and 
the same time. The perfection of man is in his daily work. It is at 
home, in the office, in the court, in the marketplace, in the factory, 
that he lives and practices his ‘‘Christ-likeness.”” The charity, 
patience, justice, humility of Christ find expression in the circum- 
stances of daily existence with a man’s associates and contacts. This 
is one of the features of Catholic Action. 

Most writers on Catholic Action, echoing the popes, point to 
four aspects of personal formation: it must be religious, moral, 
social, apostolic.” 

The religious formation includes everything by which a man 
fulfils his duties toward God. In many cases, this means a com- 
plete erasure of misconceptions about a “‘religious’’ person. The 
lay leader must be convinced that sanctity is no monopoly of those 
with religious vocations. He must learn the place of emotion in his 
religious practices and the solid foundation of truth, natural and 
revealed, in his religious life. He must learn that prayer is not cir- 
cumscribed by utility; that he is to adore and praise God as well 





“Quadragesimo Anno, May 15, 1931. 
“Discourse of Pius XI to the Catholic Associations of Rome, April 19, 1931. 
“For example Civardi, A Manual of Catholic Action, p. 36 f. 
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as ask favors of Him. The Church for him must be more than a 
mere external association. 

The moral formation concerns the will. The lay leader acquires 
and practices the virtues in the activities of his environment. He 
must little by little counteract amorality and immorality with 
discipline and virtue. He mzy not limit himself to precepts. The 
evangelical counsels are addressed to him. If he is to help spread 
life and increase it in those who possess it by baptism, he must have 
it in abundance. Nobody can give what he does not possess. On 
the same grounds, even if in a lesser degree, sanctity is required of 
him just as it is of the priest. But he must exemplify sanctity as 
it is, not as the world understands it. He must show it is a matter 
of conviction, not convention, not mere external ostentation. He 
must show the reasonableness of a holy life. 

The social formation aims to destroy the “‘double conscience’’— 
one set of rules for private life, another for public life. It brings 
religion into the environment, wages warfare on the prevalent 
individualism. The layman must be made conscious of the mystical 
body. He must be trained in corporate prayer. He must learn his 
obligations as'a member of societies and organizations. 

The apostolic formation aims to fire the leader with zeal for the 
Christianization of his environment. He must be convinced of the 
necessity of Catholic Action, its indispensability. He must realize 
his obligation to the mystical body. He must be conscious of his 
responsibility in his office or classroom or factory. He must recog- 
nize that he is Christ in that environment. He must acquire a burn- 
ing love of the Church, a strict obedience to the vicar of Christ 
and to his own bishop. He must be willing to sacrifice—time, pub- 
lic opinion, his own individual wishes. He must learn to be all 
things to all men. He must practice patience with a holy zeal 
which knows no bounds. 

It is necessary before all to prepare apostolic souls. This is how our 
Savior commenced: in order to prepare the way for the universal 
apostolate, He labored to form each of His apostles and to fill them 


with His spirit. . . . Before all, we must be filled with the spirit of 
the apostolate, and we must diffuse this spirit around us.” 





*Discourse of Pius XI to the pilgrimage of French Catholic Action, May 20, 
1932. 
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He must acquire a fiery enthusiasm, suited to his American tem- 
perament. He must be courageous, for the apostolate is a crusade, 
a revolution. 

He must be filled with charity above all—an active love of his 
neighbor as another Christ. He must be generous with that love, 
disinterested in his own material welfare. 

What really is this personal formation? It is being like Christ. 
The lay leader must study our blessed Lord, live in His atmo- 
sphere, surround himself with Christ’s words and thoughts and 
actions. And he does this primarily in the liturgy, as we shall see 
later. 

Only when we shall have formed Jesus Christ within us, shall we 


be more easily able to give Him back to the family and to society.” 
Christ must be present in the legislature, factory, office, home, 


schoolroom. He shall be present in His lay apostles. 

But if this second goal, the bringing of the Christ-mind to these 
environments, is to be attained, there must be an organized war- 
fare. The apostolic spirit is not enough. The individual must be 
an apostle. He must know what is pagan in his own particular 
world. He must know what needs attention first. He must meticu- 
lously study his environment, plan a series of concentrated and tell- 
ing attacks on these situations which must be changed. He must 
plan his strategy, talk it over with others of his own kind, draw 
up plans of battle and devise methods of conquest. He and his 
must know what they want to do, how they are going to do it. 
And then they must do it. Little by little they must approach, 
scratch and then penetrate the crust. Wild swinging will never 
end in victory. 

The cell-technique of Catholic Action must be such as to 
produce holy, social-minded, apostolic leaders, who understand 
their environments, plan its Christianization, and act to effect it. 

In subsequent articles, the cell will be defined, its meeting 
described, its ability to attain these goals evaluated, the functions 
of the chaplain enumerated. 


WILLIAM BoypD 


"11 Fermo Proposito, June 11, 1925. J 
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S THE leaves fall, as the fields become empty and the 
flowers die in the first frost, we realize that the 
dreaded arrival of winter, of darkness and of cold 
is near. Those who have not cut themselves off from 
the life of nature feel as barren as the land is now, as 

empty, as used up and as much “at an end’”’ as nature herself— 
as near to death and destruction. 


This is the time when the last Sundays of the Church year 
remind us of the harvest of all harvests, when we shall have to 
give an account of the fruit which we have borne for the eternal 
kingdom of Christ; we anticipate His advent as judge of all times 
and all men in glory and majesty. 

Our natural fear of death and destruction leads over to a fear 
for our own salvation, the fear of the judgment, when our deeds 
and non-deeds, our response to the holiest of our responsibilities, 
are measured and weighed. We break down under the deadweight 
of our personal failures as we realize suddenly how these affected 
and delayed the ‘‘coming of Christ,’” how much they added to the 
destruction of the “house which Thou didst hallow by Thy pres- 
ence,’’ making a desert of the Holy City. How will our saeculum 
ever be brought into line with the saecula saeculorum which are 
to praise their Creator? 


But “‘stronger than death is love,’’ and stronger than fear is our 
longing and hoping that, despite all failure, we may still reach the 
goal of our earthly pilgrimage. For during this season more than 
any other we feel how mortal and fallible we are, how uncertain 
and precarious the attainment of our final end. 


Such is the natural and spiritual state of a Christian when the 
new liturgical year begins. Fear and humiliation, hope and conso- 
lation, are the motifs of meditation and of prayer most suited 
to this time. 

No prayer, no chant brings this out more perfectly than the 
“‘Rorate caeli,’’ with its text from Isaias, the prophet of Advent, 
and its superbly simple and moving Gregorian melody. 
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RORATE CAELI 


We have known sales-girls, students, clerks, maids and elderly 
folk to become inspired with the spirit of Advent by this song. 
And we admit that we could not imagine an Advent Sunday 
without it in our own family circle. This richness we feel urged 
to share—in the charity of Christ. 

To love this hymn one need not be musically talented, nor 
trained in music appreciation and interpretation. By its simplicity 
it calls forth response and opens one’s soul, carrying it up the 
steep path from fear to consolation. It is not the melody alone 
which does this, but the melody coupled with the text. For the 
music serves the words and their meaning in a perfect way.’ By 
interpreting their content, it helps the intellect, which understands 
the words, to submit their meaning to the deeper spheres of the 
soul. 

“‘Bedew us, heaven from above; ye clouds rain down the Just 
One.’ Thus sang the chosen people waiting desperately for the 
Messias. Thus let us, the redeemed people, sing for the ‘‘perfection 
of the Redemption”’ on the last day of time. For our faith is not’ 
strong enough to build the Lord’s kingdom, the “‘regnum 
Domin’’; our strength is weakened by our sins. That is what 
makes us worthy of rejection in the eyes of the Almighty and 
deserving of His wrath. ‘““Withhold Thy wrath from us, O Lord, 
and remember no more our evildoing.’’ Raising our voice in dis- 
tress and shame we cry that ‘‘the city of the Holy One is become 
a desert, Jerusalem waste and desolate, the house . . . (wherein 
shown) Thy glory, where of old our fathers sang Thy praises.”’ 

In spite of all this, we again venture to address the heavens 
and the clouds, with the hope that the very longing in our voices 
may bring Him down to us. 

What has become of us, Thy chosen people? ““We all have 
sinned, and are become like unto one unclean. We have fallen low, 
as a dying leaf falls earthward; and our iniquities, as a wind, have 
swept us swiftly far’’-—worthless, a nuisance, good only to be 
burnt. But worse than that, with chastened voice we cry: ‘Thou 








?This is particularly true of the Latin text, for which the English translation 
can serve only as an imperfect substitute. If, because of unfamiliarity with Latin, 
the stanzas be sung in English, the Rorate refrain itself might still be profitably 
retained in Latin. 
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hast hidden Thy face from us, Thy people; Thou hast broken us, 
by the weight of our own sinning.’’—-Yet dew and rain will per- 
haps hear and fulfil our prayer if He does not. 

But there is hope in our contrition: ‘‘Behold, O Lord, the afflic- 
tion of Thy people. Send quickly Him who is to come: et mitte 
quem missurus es.”’ The melody of our song will show Thee the 
way; it will be a bridge, a ladder down to our misery. Whom is 
He going to send? Through tear-filled eyes we see the glorious 
vision: the Lamb, the Ruler of the earth, who is to take away 
the yoke of our subjection; the Lamb not to be slaughtered, bux 
the Lamb alone worthy to open the’seven seals of the book.—O ve 
heavens, drop Him quickly down upon us as dew: ye clouds, pour 
forth Him whom we so greatly need. 

And the heavens open and the voice of the Most High—no 
rather, of the Father—is heard, sending down into our hearts an 
undreamt of peace and consolation and hope: “‘Consolamini, be ye 
comforted, O ye My people’’—oh, still Thy people!—‘‘for most 
speedily comes Salvation.’’ So assuring a message, so certain a 
promise leaves no trace of doubt. ‘“Why has grief transformed you? 
I come to save, be no more fearful.’’ ‘“‘Salvabo te, noli timere’’— 
what a beautiful downward movement of the chant! like a rain- 
bow of peace reaching low to bridge His way to our earth. 

Sing, o my soul, sing these words over and over, that you still 
may hear them when the last, the deepest, fear is darkening your 
sight. Let it be sung by the last beat of your heart. Sing it, O people 
of God, signed with the blood of the Lamb, sing it amid the roar- 
ing destruction of this world: “Salvabo te, noli timere.’’ Who 
dares give such a promise? How seemingly improbable, and yet 
how we sing it with brave and grateful hearts—‘‘For know ye not 
that I am your God and Master, Israel’s Holy One, your sole 
Redeemer.”’ 

O Lord, come! Put an end to this upset, torn and hatred-shaken 
world, to all this unholiness, indecision, selfishness—yes, to our 
own inexcusable halfness. 

Come, O Lord Jesus. 

THERESE MUELLER 
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1. This song, based on the writings of Isaias, the great pre-evangelist of Christ, 
expresses the faith, the sorrows and hopes of the Chosen People during the centuries 
they waited for the Messias. We sing it during Advent to prepare our hearts for His 
coming on Christmas. 


2. That is, we ask God to send the Redeemer and His justice down to earth and 
into the parched deserts of our lives. 


3. Other names for Jerusalem, the capital city of the Jews. 


4. Just as the Jews prayed that ransom money might be sent from Petra, a city 
in the desert, to Jerusalem, in order to free them from slavery, 80 do we pray God 
that He may send the Lamb, Christ the Savior, to ransom us from slavery to sin. 


Translation Copyrighted, 1941, Order of St. Benedict, Inc., Collegeville, Minnesota 


MERELY SUGGESTING 


I. ‘‘A BLESSED NEW YEAR!”’ 


HE SUNDAY nearest the feast of St. Andrew marks the 

opening of the holy season of Advent and also the begin- 

ning of a new ecclesiastical year. The first Sunday of 

Advent, therefore, is the Church’s New Year’s Day. The 

year of the Church is not just a religious calendar year of 
twelve months. It is a year of salvation and life: a year of new 
growth of the mystic Christ; a year which adds a new ring around 
that mighty tree which sprang from the tiny seed planted nineteen 
centuries ago on the hilltop of Calvary; a year of fuller develop- 
ment of the new Eve who came forth from the opened side of the 
new Adam as He slept in death upon the Tree of Life. In the 
course of the new year the Church will again re-live and make 
present in holy mystery the saving work wrought in history by her 
Head and Lord. 

The first day of a vear so divine and so sanctifying must, there- 
fore, not simply come and go. If it is tactless to neglect the ““Happy 
New Year’ wish on the first day of the civil year, what would it 
be to pay no attention to the first day of the sacred year? Should 
not we—other Christs and members of His body—greet one 
another with a “Blessed New Year’’? “‘If the ministration of death, 
engraven with letters upon stones, was glorious, how shall not the 
ministration of the spirit be rather in glory?’’ Let the pastor set 
the example by wishing his flock a ‘Blessed New Year’’ in his 
sermon on the first Sunday of Advent. The teachers in the grade 
school (and, if they be humble and childlike enough, also the 
professors of higher education) should prepare their charges for 
this important day in our spiritual life and train them to wish 
one another, their teachers, parents, priests and friends a “‘Blessed 
New Year.’ Within three or four years the faithful can be made 
conscious of the importance of New Year’s day of Mother Church 
which, compared to January |, is like the light of the sun to that 
of the moon. After all, liturgical (or, let us simply say, Catholic) 
living comes not so much from plentiful “‘talking’’ but from 
intelligent, frequent ‘‘doing.’’ Words instruct and examples attract! 
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II. ADVENT WREATH 


The revival cf the old custom of having an Advent wreath in 
church, school and home is—thanks be to God—growing rapidly 
from year to year. This wreath, made from pine boughs, cedar 
branches or holly, is suspended horizontally by chains, and is 
decorated with four ribbon-bows. It is customary to use violet rib- 
bons during Advent and red-and-gold ones during Christmastide. 
On the wreath are mounted four candles, one for each Sunday 
(and week), so that for the second Sunday (and week) of Advent 
two candles, for the third Sunday three candles are lighted, etc. 
During the Christmas season all four candles are burning during 
the various services in church, during the religious instructions in 
school and during the principal meal in the home. 

To some people this custom may seem rather insignificant 
and external. But did not our Blessed Lord use rather insignificant 
and external things to be carriers of eternal graces of infinite 
weight and value? And did not the early Church, following the 
Lord’s example, make use of very simple things for sacramentals 
and as object-lessons for her faithful? The writer assures the read- 
ers that the use of an Advent wreath in church, school and home 
will create a fine spiritual atmosphere. And we must have an 
atmosphere before we can have a “‘sentire’’ and “recta sapere.” 

Furthermore, is not the circular wreath with its fresh greens a 
striking sign of the cycle of the Church's year during which the 
Church dispenses spiritual freshness and the transforming life of 
her divine Head? And are not the steadily increasing flames an 
eloquent symbol of the ‘‘Splendor of eternal light and Sun of 
justice who comes to enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death,’’ and concerning whom the Christmas gospel tri- 
umphantly declares that “He is the true light that enlighteneth 
every man coming into this world’’? 

We would suggest that pastors procure from Altar and Home 
Press, Conception, Mo., the little, four-page leaflet Advent 
Wreath (50 cents a 100) for distribution among the faithful. 
The leaflet contains a “Blessing of the Advent Wreath” and pray- 
ers to be recited (particularly in the home) when lighting the can- 
dle (1, 2, 3, 4) on the eve of each Advent Sunday. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


We would suggest the following plan for a service on Satur- 
day evening before the first Sunday of Advent. (Sometime during 
Saturday a large Advent wreath can be suspended from the ceiling 
at the entrance to the sanctuary.) 


1) Advent hymn by the congregation: e.g., “Drop down dew, 
O gracious heaven.” 
2) Brief instruction on: 

a) the beginning of the Church’s New Year, 

b) the meaning of the season of Advent, 

c) the significance of the Advent wreath. 

3) Hymn: ‘“‘Oh come, Oh come, Emmanuel”’ 
4) Prayers: a) thanksgiving for the spiritual gifts received 
during the past year, 

b) sorrow for all offences committed, 

c) recommendation of the flock to God’s mercy in 
the new year. ‘““To Thee, O God, I lift up 
my soul.” “Show me Thy ways and teach 
me Thy paths.’’ The “way of God’ is the 
Church’s year.’ 

5) Blessing of the Advent wreath and the lighting of the first 
candle. 

6) Hymn before the shrine of the blessed Virgin, ‘‘A rose 
sprang up unheeded.”’ 


III. THE ‘““ADVENT CANDLE” 


If any month of the year deserves to be called ‘‘month of Mary,” 
surely December merits such an honor. It may be surprising to 
some that during May, the so-called ‘“‘month of Mary,” not a 
single feast in honor of the blessed Mother is celebrated, whereas 
the entire month of December is filled with the mystery of her who 
gave to the Son of God bodily life and through Him has given us 
spiritual life. The Roman Station on the very first day of Advent 
is at St. Mary Major. With Mary, the Church (she with her) 
begins the new year and season of Advent. At the same Roman 
Station is observed the Ember Wednesday of Advent on which the 
Church makes present the mystery of the incarnation of the Word 





~~ * The prayers can be gathered from the missal and breviary. 
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of God; moreover, the vigil of Christmas and the first and third 
Mass on Christmas day are kept in this basilica of Mary. Then, 
from the 8th to the 15th of December, the Church celebrates the 
feast of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. Truly, December is 
Mary’s month. 


No wonder that in a number of places, here and abroad, the 
custom has sprung up to give very special honor to the most holy 
Theotokos, the bearer of the Son of God, during Advent. One 
expression of this special veneration of Mary is the so-called ‘*Ad- 
vent candle,’’ a large candle resting in a candle-stick which has 
been decorated with flowing white silk, trimmed with a blue-and- 
gold ribbon. This candle burns before the image of the blessed 
Mother during all the services of Advent and Christmas time. 
Even a child can grasp the meaning of this candle emerging from 
the ornamented candle-holder. We “‘moderns’’ with our abstract 
(or empty) minds have lost the art of the early Church to teach 
people by sacred signs and symbols. But our children can still 
understand. ‘‘Father, I know the meaning of the candle at the 
blessed Mother’s altar,’’ said a third grader; ‘“‘the candle is Jesus 
the Light who was born of the Virgin Mary whom God Himself 
had made very pretty and beautiful.’’ There it stands, before the 
image of Mary, for thirty and more days, proclaiming in eloquent 
silence: 

Divine her Child and human, 

All of the Holy Ghost 

Conceived, yet born of woman, 
“Our nature’s only boast.” 

Behold Him weak and small, ! 
And still the King of ages, 

The Hope and Light of all. 


IV. THE CHRISTMAS NOVENA 


The first and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit 
is the liturgy. There is no getting away from this principle, and 
our foremost duty is to move ever more consciously and definitely 
towards the liturgy, towards this first and indispensable source. 
Not to do so would mean a reversal of the right order, putting sec- 
ondary things first, preferring a sandwich to a meal. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


On the other hand, if there is a first source (as Pius X said), 
there must also be a secondary source of the true Christian spirit. 
And if it be in truth a source, then it is worthy of our respect and 
careful attention. This secondary source of the true Christian spirit 
is non-liturgical or private prayer—but not any kind of prayer, 
not anything that stimulates the lacrymal glands and visceral mus- 
cles of people who love to be “‘touched and moved.”’ Unfortun- 
ately, we have too many such “‘prayers’’ today, and we wonder 
how some censores Iibrorum can give a “‘nthil obstat’’ when there 
is a “‘multum obstat.”’ If private prayer is not orientated towards 
the liturgy it can hardly be a (secondary) source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit, in fact, it will be in danger of decay. Private prayer 
must be liturgically inspired, must have a liturgical soul, must be 
an overflowing of liturgical prayer life. And private prayer of 
such a character is necessary in the life of the individual and in the 
life of a parish. I say “‘in the life of a parish,’’ because a parish can 
hardly follow the—what I would call—‘‘severe present-day mon- 
astic-liturgical prayer plan,’’ shorn as it is of the beautiful mystery 
plays and dramatic sequences that gave such a fine popular touch 
to monastic-liturgical prayer in the Middle Ages. 


A few years ago the Pax Press, O'Fallon. Mo., published a 
booklet entitled Maranatha Jesu, Come, Lord Jesus ($4.00 a hun- 
dred), a novena in preparation for Christmas, expressing in sim- 
ple, appealing chants and prayers, gathered from the Advent lit- 
urgy, the Church’s longing for ‘‘the Lord our coming King.”’ 
Many city and country parishes are using this booklet for evening 
service on the nine days preceding the birthday of the Lord and, 
in almost every case, the churches are crowded on these nine eve- 
nings. Once more I say, let us do our best for the furtherance of the 
first source, but let us also give proper care to the promotion of the 
secondary source which, if used correctly and judiciously, will be a 
solid bridge leading to the first and indispensable source. 


A word on the “‘proper setting’ for services may not be out of 
place here. The writer is of the opinion that all too often we have 
neglected the principle “‘Nil in intellectu, nisi prius fuerit in sensu 
—Nothing will be in our mind unless the senses bring it in.’’ Vart- 
etas delectat! Reasonable changes are delightful and refreshing. For 
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this Christmas novena we would suggest the Advent violet for 
altar and sanctuary, bouquets of pine or spruce on or near the 
altar, and a lectern with violet hanging and holly twigs standing 
in the middle of the sanctuary for the celebrant to chant the proph- 
ecies. The service might commence at the altar of the blessed 
Mother with a procession to the sanctuary, servers and children 
carrying torches. Diamonds must have a fitting setting. If services 
are carried out well, if altar and sanctuary furnish the proper 
background, if the faithful are given a chance to participate, then 
services will become attractive, joyous and uplifting. God’s people 
will be truly edified and, above all, God will be pleasingly magni- 
fied, and ‘‘He will stir up His might and will come to save us.”’ 


V. THE GOLDEN MAss 


The Wednesday of Ember week (the third week of Advent) 
has been specially consecrated to the mystery of the Incarnation in 
Mary’s virginal womb. The Mass of that day is known as “Missa 
aurea, the Golden Mass.’’ The Incarnation of the Son of God is 
indeed the “‘golden’” mystery of our faith. On this Wednesday the 
Church makes present in an especial manner this golden mystery. 
She, the Church, is now the virginal Mother carrying the Word- 
made-flesh by the Holy Ghost. “‘Rorate coeli desuper: the heavens 
from above rain down the Just One, and the earth (below) buds 
forth the Savior.” 


The Mellifluous (literally, ‘‘honey-flowing’’) Doctor, St. Ber- 
nard, preached his noted homilies ‘‘super Missus est’’ (first words of 
the gospel of the day) annually on this golden day. At the church 
of St. James at Bruges it was the custom to give a scenic representa- 
tion of the Annunciation at this Mass, and the practice, centuries 
old, died only at the beginning of the nineteenth century (the cen- 
tury which killed so many venerable traditions! ). Two choirboys, 
vested to represent our Lady and St. Gabriel, stood on either side 
of the choir, and at the gospel they sang the words of those they 
represented, the deacon taking only the connecting narrative. At 
the words, ‘‘the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” the angel 
pointed to a dove suspended from the roof and surrounded by 
lights. At the same moment this was lowered by a cord. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


Not in order that we copy this custom do we mention it, but 
merely to point out what a profound understanding and apprecia- 
tion the ages of faith had of this blessed golden day on which 
the Church re-enacts the adorable mystery that began in the chaste 
womb of Mary. Here at Holy Cross we celebrate (after proper 
instructions) this day with great solemnity. The sanctuary is 
adorned with many candle lights so that we may be more forcefully 
reminded of the Light that shone into darkness. 


All the children receive Communion in this golden Mass and, 
while approaching the holy Table, they chant the significant 
Communion anthem, “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
Son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel.” Part of the celebra- 
tion is an offering for the poor which the children—all of them, 
the first graders included—make at the offertory of the Mass. Near 
the altar we erect two large tables, covered with linen and burning 
candles, on which the gifts are deposited. Every child offers some- 
thing: some bring fruit, preserves or corn flakes, others canned 
food, and the poorer ones perhaps a potato or two; but all gifts 
are wrapped in white tissue paper and neatly bound with a red 
ribbon. It is a grateful giving to Him who, by His Incarnation, 
gives Himself to us. After hoiy Mass these offerings receive a special 
blessing and are then carried from the altar of Christ the head to 
the poor, the “feet of Christ’’ (as the early Church loved to call 
the indigent members of the community), in order to make their 
Christmas more joyful and blessed. 


VI. “THis DAY You SHALL KNow’”’ 


St. Andrew’s missal remarks so well: ‘“The vigil of Christmas 
is impregnated with holy cheerfulness, and if it were not for the 
vestments of penance and fasting, one would imagine that the 
feast had begun.’’ Unfortunately a money-loving, commercialistic 
and thoughtless world has greatly disturbed the holy quiet of this 
blessed vigil. A day that should be very restful has become most 
restless. Too many are more concerned about preparing stockings 
than preparing hearts. ‘“This day you shall know that the Lord 
will come to save us, and tomorrow you shall see His glory.” 
During Advent we must instruct our people, especially the mothers, 
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to be prudent virgins, with lamps of faith and love in readiness, 
so that when ‘“‘the eternal gates are lifted up, the King of glory 
may enter into their hearts and homes.” 

A few years ago the writer prepared a Christmas Service in the 
Home (published by Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo., 50 
cents a hundred), intended to be used at the crib and Christmas 
tree in the home on Christmas eve. We must make our Christmas 
eve in the home more spiritual. ‘‘Sanctify yourselves today and be 
ready, for on the morrow you shall see the majesty of God upon 
you.’ Thousands of these leaflets have been distributed during the 
past few years and the writer has quite a number of letters of 
thanks in his file from people who expressed their appreciation of 
this little ‘“‘home service.’’ One mother wrote as follows: ‘‘I don’t 
know how to thank you for the Christmas home service you sent 
us. Papa and I with our seven children used it Christmas eve and 
I don’t know that we ever had a more beautiful Christmas eve in 
our home than this year. We all said a prayer for you too... .” 

A brief Christmas Matins is just off the Pio Decimo Press, 3908 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., arranged by the able hand of Father 
Philip Weller of Dorchester, Wis. This booklet is to be used for a 
service before the Midnight Mass when so many people, who come 
to church quite early, don’t know what to do with themselves 
before the clock strikes the hour of the “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
However, the booklet may also be used at any time during the 
Christmas season, in church, schoo] and home. Father Weller’s lit- 
tle work is certainly a step in the right direction and we recommend 
it most heartily to priests and faithful (Venite Adoremus. Single 
copy, 10 cents: 10 to 100, 5 cents each). 

An Advent properly prepared and worthily observed in church, 
school and home will make priests and people ready and willing 
to receive Him who, by His gracious advent, will consecrate them 
and give them power to become sons of God. A holy Advent means 
a holy Christmas, a Christmas with the Word-made-flesh dwelling 
among His devoted members, a Christmas on which His members 
will again see His glory, the glory of the Only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THUNDERSTORM RELIGION 


E HEAR a great deal about the shrinking of the 
religious sphere in human lives. I am not talking 
about our fellow Christians whose entire relig- 
iOus practice consists in appearing in church to be 
“hatched, matched and dispatched.’’ The Church 
has always had them with her, like the physically poor. Nor do I 
allude to that ever-growing number of men and women, young 
and old, who seem to have been born without a potentia obedien- 
tialis, in plain English, without an organ for religion. They are 
often ‘‘nice’’ and decent people, yet they seem to be incarnate ghosts 
of an order different from ovr own. They give you a blank stare 
when you indicate that faith and religious practice mean more to 
you than just a lovable or detestable whim of your mind. 

I am talking about sincerely practicing Catholics and other 
religious people who believe in God and a supernatural end and 
aim of our lives. Even their religion has shrunk extensively, and 
in a dozen different ways. 





Their prayer life, once rich and all-embracing, is now reduced 
to a set of half a dozen formulas. They can’t speak to God unless 
they recite and repeat Our Fathers and Hail Marys. God is the 
“great bureaucrat’’ to whom you submit your applications, which 
appear the more urgent the longer they are. You must use forms 
stabilized by tradition and custom. You don’t sing hymns and 
psalms to God, nor do you use the language of your own heart. 
We have become religiously inarticulate. 


Still another shrinkage and impoverishment can be observed: 
the language of most of our devotions has become poor because of 
overstatement, superlatives, and the tendency to be effusive and 
gushy. Its province has narrow boundaries of feeling, narrower 
boundaries of reason, and no cosmic character at all. Most of our 
devotions speak the language and think the thoughts of the 
eighteenth century. Almost all of our hymns are on the sentimen- 
tal side. 
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A more serious shrinkage is that of dogmatic consciousness. We 
live on a few crumbs from the table of tradition and revelation. 
Moralism and pragmatism have overtaken us, in spite of a certain 
counter-emphasis by men like Karl Adam, Raoul Plus, Guardini. 
and others. Those aspects of our sacraments which fit into this 
picture of moralism and pragmatism, symptoms of a bourgeois 
mind, are the only ones we appreciate. The loftier ones, born from 
a rich and full appreciation of the whole sacramental system, are 
gone to live a paper life in dogma books. 

Naturally this has happened to our liturgy too. Most of the 
Pontificale and Rituale, the Graduale and Vesperale is never done 
or sung. All we have is some field baggage in a knapsack, while the 
trunks are locked in a dusty attic. We go up there once in a while 
to look at them. We point to these hidden and forgotten treasures 
for apologetic reasons, but we don’t use them. A half hour for 
Mass, which is no longer a solemn rite of celebration but either 
a show or a commodity for our subjective complement or a means 
of acquiring something for ourselves, together with some abbre- 
viated daily prayers, a few concentrated attacks on ourselves in 
missions, retreats, parades, novenas and mammoth congresses— 
these are our modern substitutes for the rich, organic life which 
embraced and carried our ancestors to eternal glory. 


Why is this so? Because we are disoriented. Religion has unwit- 
tingly been dislocated. It is not so much bad will, lack of interest 
or intentional disregard. It started long ago. The sphere of the 
supernatural has been shriveling in our minds and, since acting 
always follows being, it shrank in our practical lives too. The 
materialist says that religion is only a childish attempt to explain 
and endure nature. According to him science has done away with 
its necessity. Man understands now that a thunderstorm is a purely 
natural thing, a discharge of electricity, aero-physics and what 
not, and not a grandiose manifestation of God’s anger. A flash of 
lightning neither hits arbitrarily nor is it a moral weapon of God’s 
justice. We don’t yet know the complicated formula for every 
individual flash but we know the general theory. 

What seemed to be a very moody thing, the weather, is some- 
thing which ultimately is governed by iron laws and hard facts: 
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THUNDERSTORM RELIGION 


the stars, air, electricity, pressures, the sun and a thousand other 
factors determine it with iron necessity. It only seems to be 
whimsical. It really is very reasonable, and if we knew all its 
components and were able to weigh and measure them, we could 
predict the weather for July 4, 1962. God is not constantly med- 
dling with it, they say. He will not change it because the sodality 
has a picnic, or the parish has a procession, or Hitler needs it for a 
show or a battle. To our fathers nature was not only a revelation 
of God’s wisdom, beauty, power, goodness and justice, but it 
shared His supernatural, super-rational “‘mysteriosity’’ in some 
way. Then came the age of science, and the “‘mystery’’ began its 
retreat. Everything became an object of chemistry, physics, astron- 
omy and mathematics. Now we can make gold out of iron, at least 
theoretically, without being suspected of having the devil as our 
partner. 


Psychoanalysis did the rest. Even dreams have been recognized 
in their functions. Of course, a great deal of misinterpretation has 
occurred. Freud was wrong in many things, but on the whole his 
thesis has been accepted even by Christian psychology. 


Thus ‘‘secularism’’ has superseded what I would like to call 
good old thunderstorm religion. We seem to need God for only so 
few things nowadays, the things we can’t cope with ourselves: 
moral failure, metaphysical blues and cultural hangovers. The 
more we know the less we seem to need Him. Thus our religious 
consciousness and practice, our popular piety and pulpit theology, 
lag sadly behind our times. Everywhere we seem to be on the 
defensive, losing ground not only in public, but also in the souls 
of our faithful. We retreat further and further, become more and 
more minimalistic in every respect, hoping secretly that this will 
blow over as did Nero’s persecution, the migration of nations, the 
dark ages, heresies and revolutions. We seem to say: “‘Let us just 
sit tight, and through sheer force of numbers, through tradition 
and inertia, we will simply outlive them. They are dying out 
anyhow through birth control at a faster rate than we. We still] 
have some brakes to rely on which they do not have. The siege 
will be over some day.”’ I don’t say that this is a conscious strategic 
plan of action, but it seems to be a subconscious certainty: it hap- 
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pened before. ‘“The gates of hell, etc. . . .’’ Some of us meet the 
situation differently ky resentment and escape: science is no good, 
over-rated, uncertain, contradictory. We are romantics and medie- 
valists. The golden age once was; it will come again. In England, 
Germany and France there is a great deal of talk of the “New 
Middle Age,” the return of medieval conditions. Nicolai Berdiayeff 
and others sell us this theory, thinking, of course, of the great 
features of that era: its art, its philosophy, its saints and its ‘‘world 
conception,” closed, rational, secure, well integrated in faith and 
God. But although they call it ‘‘new,”’ it is all an attempt to set the 
clock back because we are late. 


We do not want it. It would be distrust in the power of the 
kingdom of God. It would be a sin against the Spirit. Science has 
brought us truths, and even purely natural truth makes us free. 
Christ consecrated the universe through His advent. This world 
consecration has to go on. We cannot lay down our tools and 
weapons because we are tired of the breath-taking advance of 
progress, because of the tragic and sanguinary failures it constantly 
suffers, or because we have lost our orientation and have reduced 
religion to a commodity serving those aspects of life which pro- 
gress as yet does not satisfy. Mere ‘‘salvation religion’ degenerates 
into its own shadow of being an escape. Religion’s consecratory 
and sacerdotal aspect has to be reinstated to disprove agnosticism 
and materialism. Present-day Catholicism is awakening, but is not 
yet really alive to its task. The popes have indicated the general 
direction, but the Church responds only slowly. The liturgical 
movement is its most profound and radical response. It involves a 
fundamental change and frees us from our present negative atti- 
tude, our minimalism in doctrine, our insincere, half-hearted atti- 
tude towards true progress, our ressentiment, our lack of rational 
orientation. If we are not able to warm the new, cold, immense 
universe science has discovered with our faith and charity, we shall 
have failed our times. A brave, new faith and charity are necessary, 
built on the original mysteries of Christ. 


H. A. R. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


E ADMIT to a prejudice in favor of the Latin custom of 

celebrating every fifth anniversary with special solemnity. 
The very name of this quinquennial observance, “‘lustre,’” sounds 
festive and flattering. After all, five years are a sizable period of 
time. And if the thing is worth celebrating at all, every five years 
doesn’t seem excessive. 

A splurge of some sort, more or less humbly calling attention 
to one’s own importance, is really an incentive for betterment too. 
If one has to wait from the first to the tenth year, and then plod 
on to the twenty-fifth and fiftieth, there would seem to be more 
danger of succumbing to a routine mentality. And certainly the 
Church believes in the efficacy of frequent celebrations. Her litur- 
gical feasts are nothing less than so many causal occasions of renew- 
ing spiritual vigor and youth. Every Mass, even a Requiem, is a 
celebration, an “Introibo ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem 
meam.”” 

O. F. with this issue is beginning its fourth lustre. To give fit- 
ting expression to the joyous nature of the event, the magazine 
has first of all donned a new set of illustrational vestments. It was 
with some regret that we decided to part company with the pre- 
vious cover design in favor of a change. Our own conviction that 
the old one was exceptionally fine had been corroborated by 
approving comments from many readers. It would not be an easy 
task to effect any basic alteration to something better. But five years 
are, as we said, five years; and our faith in Dom Joachim’s creative 
artistry was implicit. He vindicated it with three new designs, of 
which this present met with the greatest general favor. We trust 
our readers will be equally pleased. 

The new initials are from original wood cuts made especially for 
ORATE FRATRES by John Howard Benson, of Newport, R. I., co- 
author of the recent highly acclaimed book on the Elements of 
Lettering. The ‘‘Orate Fratres’’ and ‘“‘Apostolate’’ headings were 
simplified and brought into harmony with the style of the initials. 
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The net result is more on the conservative side, quite in keeping 
with the severe conventionalism of the cover. 


One new associate editor has been added to our already distin- 
guished list: Sister Jane Marie, O.P., of Marywood, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. She is no newcomer to O. F. readers. In fact, we feel that she 
really should have been on the associate list years ago. Her work in 
the field of liturgy and religious education (Christ-Life Series, 
The Life of Our Lord) qualify her to write authoritatively on 
that subject. We are honored in having her on the editorial board. 
(Do we hear a chorus of nuns adding: ‘‘And incidentally, it’s 
high time a Sister is getting on that list of associate editors’’?) 


Contents of the periodical during the new year will offer no 
radical departure. The “‘practical angle’ represented throughout 
Volume XV and in a concluding article in this issue by Msgr. 
Hellriegel, will be continued in a series on religious education by 
H. B. The author is a teaching sister, with phenomenal success in 
making religion a vital, total value for girls from a more than 
usually materialistic home environment. (Msgr. Hellriegel’s popu- 
lar ‘‘Merely Suggesting”’ articles, after rearrangement and revision 
by himself, will be published in booklet form by the Liturgical 
Press.) —Father Boyd, of Siena High School and Mundelein 
College, Chicago, has been a principal figure in the important 
experiments in Catholic Action technique taking place in the Chi- 
cago archdiocese. Both at the Mundelein liturgical summer school 
and at the St. Paul Liturgical Week he won his hearers to the 
conviction that the cell technique is an invaluable complement to 
the liturgical movement in effecting a living parish.—Readers see- 
ing the name of Therese Mueller will gratefully think of her 
booklet, Family Life in Christ, and feel certain that any new 
article by her will furnish stimulating mental and spiritual fare.— 
H. A. R. fittingly starts the new volume with a programatic essay. 
Whatever changes may take place in O. F., the habit of a large 
number of our readers to turn first of all to his ‘“Timely Tract”’ 
will scarcely alter—We owe the translation on page one to the 
skilful pen and the fine spiritual understanding of Sister Mary 
Donald, of Mundelein College, Chicago. 
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“INTEGRATING” AT AQUINAS HIGH" 


F THE youth of today are expected to be armed with the spirit 
of Christ and to be conscious of their union with Christ and 
with one another in the mystical body of Christ when they 
become the men of tomorrow, then our Catholic schools ought to 
give a prominent place to liturgical instruction, not only in theory, 
but in practice as well, aiming at an active and intelligent partici- 
pation in the Church’s corporate prayer. 

In the hope that we may be of assistance to others who are inter- 
ested we will describe the program that our high school has devised 
to make its students conscious of these truths and to associate the 
liturgy with their everyday life. Knowing that intelligent partici- 
pation in the liturgy can follow only from an adequate under- 
standing of it and its function in the mystical body, the religion 
and social ethics teachers have orientated their courses in this 
direction. And the result has been gratifying. Such terms as 
worship, sacrifice, the mystical body of Christ, the priesthood of 
the laity, baptismal and confirmational consciousness, are no longer 
strange novelties, and if they have not yet become the force in our 
lives that our teachers would have them be, we are at least con- 
scious of the possibility of their importance in developing in us a 
Christian outlook on life. The holy Sacrifice of the Mass too 
becomes something very vital when we have learned that even 
more is necessary than using a missal, that there is something to 
be done at Mass, that we join with all our fellowmen in that 
great act of sacrifice and with Christ to offer ourselves in union 
with Christ to God the Father. It was a great revelation to learn 
that the Mass really never ends, that the whole day, in fact our 
whole life, is merely a living expression of the sacrifice we offered 
with Christ at the morning Mass. 





‘Through a fortunate coincidence we are able to publish this description of 
“liturgical education in practice’ in the same issue that contains H. B.’s article 
on that subject. Aquinas High is in La Crosse, Wis., see city of the diocese 
which made such an exceptional showing in Father Ellard’s questionaire about 
the use of the dialog Mass (cf. October Journal of Religious Instruction). Much 
of the liturgical inspiration at Aquinas is due to the tireless and contagious zeal 
of its treasurer, Rev. Stephen Anderl. We are glad of this opportunity of pub- 
licly paying our respects to the splendid work he has already accomplished 
among the youth of La Crosse.—ED. 
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Our English classes too have found a place for the liturgy, treat- 
ing it from the literary point of view. Certainly the immortal poe- 
try of the psalms, which form so great a part of the Church's 
liturgy, deserve the consideration of any student of literature and 
if we ought to have an appreciation of the dramas of Shakespeare, 
how much more ought we to be acquainted with the greatest drama 
of all time, the holy Mass? And, as impossible as it may seem, 
the liturgy has made its way in our school even into the geometry 
classes. Instead of the usual meaningless geometric designs which 
nearly every geometry student has made at some time during his 
course, the designing and copying of liturgical symbols has taken 
their place. A contest was conducted, the geometry students acting 
as judges, and the designer of the best symbol was awarded a prize. 
Art classes too have found numerous subjects for their projects 
in the liturgy. These symbols as well as the work of the art classes 
are used to decorate the classrooms and bulletin boards in the cor- 
ridors. 


Another decoration, aiming at keeping the cycles of the Church 
year before the minds of the students, is the little curtain over 
which the crucifix in each room is hung. These curtains are of the 
color of the reason: green during the Pentecost season, violet in 
Advent, in Easter white, and so on throughout the year. 


Each school day, of course, begins with holy Mass in which the 
students participate through the Missa Recitata. We are practicing 
the Orbis Factor Mass at the present time and will in time substi- 
tute congregational singing for the Missa Recitata on First Fridays 
and other larger feasts. The senior boys chorus will comprise the 
schola cantorum and will sing the propers. This active participation 
in the daily Mass cannot help making the students realize that the 
Mass is their sacrifice to God and that they play an important part 
in the offering. Also aiding the students to understand and appre- 
ciate the Mass is the daily reading of a short account of the life of 
the saint for the following day’s Mass from the Character Calen- 
dar. The name of the saint is written on the board with chalk of 
the color of the vestment to be worn at the Mass. 

Another innovation at school this year was the introduction of 
congregational prayer at the Holy Hour which closes the monthly 
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day of adoration. And who would say that in view of the enthu- 
siasm shown thus far there will not be at least a small group who 
will want to do something about the divine office before the end 
of the year? 

Ever eager to learn more about what others are doing to promote 
the liturgy, our school sent five representatives to the Liturgical 
Week in St. Paul, October 6 to 10. Inspired by the completely 
liturgical atmosphere and the reports of the other delegates, they 
returned with many new ideas and with the satisfaction that, by 
promoting the liturgy, they are part of the vast number working 
for the same great cause. As this article is being written the final 
preparations are under way for the Middle-Western Catholic 
School Press Association convention to be held at Aquinas, featur- 
ing the liturgy as the theme. This convention will open with a 
solemn pontifical high Mass offered by His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. William R. Griffin, the delegates participating through con- 
gregational singing. Among the speakers are Monsignor Reynold 
Hillenbrand, rector of St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Ill., who is to treat of the holy Sacrifice, and Miss Janet Kalven, 
of Chicago University, who has as her subject ‘‘Living the Lit- 


urgy. 

An effort is being made also to inject more of this spirit into 
the school sodality. The governing body of the sodality is called 
the Student Spiritual Council and consists of a moderator, the 
prefect, vice-prefect, secretary and two representatives from each 
parish in the city and the out-of-town group. This council meets 
once a week to discuss problems, chiefly spiritual, which face the 
students, and how to cope with them. The discussions are con- 
ducted according to the Catholic Action technique. These repre- 
sentatives carry the information and conclusions back to the stu- 
dents in sectional and general meetings. Typical of the problems 
discussed have been student attendance at Mass, daily recitation of 
the rosary, attitude toward spiritual things. Definite action was 
taken in all these problems and the results have been gratifying. 

The school publications, the bi-monthly Aquinas News and the 
yearbook, The Trumpet, are also doing their part in carrying out 
the liturgical theme. Each issue of the News carries two liturgical 
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symbols, one explained and the other unexplained. The studeni 
submitting the best explanation for the latter has his explanation 
with “By”’ line printed in the succeeding issue. The articles in the 
News as well as the editorial policy definitely reflect the school’s 
effort in promoting the liturgy. 

The Trumpet, yearbook, has adopted the liturgy as its theme, 
and will carry it out in a thorough way. There will be an extensive 
use of liturgical symbols and decorations carried out in liturgical 
colors. One of the opening pages will carry a picture of the Church 
cycles and the division pages, six of them to correspond to the six 
major subdivisions of the Church year, will be in the colors of the 
season. Fach section wil! depict side by side with word and picture 
the student’s liturgical life and his school life. 

These humble efforts, and humble they are, we hope will be 
instrumental in bringing the life of the Church into the daily life 
and conscience of our students, and ‘‘to bring all things to a head 
in Christ.”’ 

MARY WEISSENBERGER, '42 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


F O. F. readers are as pleased with the “‘Rorate’’ insert as we 
think they will be, we anticipate a good number of requests 
for extra copies of the song. These are available at $1.50 a 100; 
$6.00 per 500. The four-page leaflet, folded once, will fit into any 
Sunday missal. It is of extra-strong, bible paper. 

Of all authentic Advent texts and melodies, the “‘Rorate’’ is 
easily the one that most immediately captivates. Mrs. Mueller’s 
meditation on it shows how remarkably well the text expresses the 
theme of the Advent liturgy; and the music is the perfect vehicle 
of the thought. Moreover, if a test of a good tune is that people 
hum it once they hear it, the ““Rorate’’ passes with flying colors. 
In fact, the melody haunts one in season and out. The simplicity 
and rhythm of the refrain, especially, make it ideal for group song. 

There is every reason why this glorious Advent song become 
more truly popular, i.e., actually used by the populus Det; hence 
our attempt at an English translation. We flatter ourselves that 
we succeeded rather well. And we hope it will find a ready wel- 
come, for school use, as an appropriate hymn in church, and in 
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the home, too. It will certainly contribute to arouse the proper 
Advent spirit. 
¢ 


The response to the announcement of A Short Breviary in the 
previous issue has been very heartening. Most comment can be 
summed up in the words of Mr. Eugene McSweeney (‘Approved 
Workmen,” Brooklyn), who perhaps more than any other single 
individual in the country has for the past several years labored for 
lay recitation of the breviary. 

I do think you have touched the core of the difficulty as far 
as lay recitation of the office is concerned. Most of us have not the 
time to recite the entire office daily, but with an abbreviated text, 
embodying the spirit rather than the duration of the Opus Dei, I am 
sure many more would participate in the full daily “sacrifice of 
praise.” Another important feature of a lay breviary should be the 
elimination of cross-references. That naturally means a larger vol- 
ume, but it is my opinion that few if any will object once they 
understand the reason therefor. I question the wisdom of so setting 
up an office book that at times the fingers of one’s hands are too 
few for a recitation “attente et devote.” Therefore, an unbroken 
sequence of the prayer text, such as you have arranged, will greatly 
assist individual or corporate recitation. .. . 

The price has been definitely set at $2.85. Since the edition is 
of only 2,000 copies, this means that the work of the compiler 
and editor was not reckoned in the cost. The one objective has 
been to place the book within the financial reach of all. May this 
labor of love lead many to an intimate sharing in the love that 
inspires the Church’s life of prayer. 


+ 


Among the books reviewed in this issue is an arrangement of the 
vernacular psalter set to the Gregorian psalm tones. Sadly enough, 
that will spell Protestantism to the vast majority of Catholics. 
The book in question does happen to be by a Lutheran, and the 
psalm version is that of the King James text. But it is high time 
we vigorously proclaim not only the legitimacy but also the great 
desirability of our singing the psalms in English. A song is meant 
to be sung. And the psalter is the collection of inspired prayer-songs 
of the Chosen People of both the Old and New Testaments. Even 
apart from their liturgical use, the psalms are our most precious 
heritage of prayer in song. But we have cheerfully sat us down by 
the streams of Babylon, didn’t pay much attention where we hung 
our harps, and thoughtlessly forgot the songs of our Mother, Sion. 
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—We hope (and pray) that the new version of the psalms (sched- 
uled to be finished, we understand, within about two years) is 
reasonably singable, besides being intelligible. Then we also can 
perhaps look forward to having our Psalter Set to the Gregorian 
Tones, i.e., we can proceed to carry out what is after all the most 
normal procedure: to sing God's praises in the songs He Himself 
has taught us. Fiat, fiat. 
e 


One of the necessary joys of a distinctly lesser quality we have 
come to associate with Christmas is the annual bombardment with 
sample boxes of Christian Christmas cards. Easily superior, in our 
opinion, are the cards published by the Commonweal, and the 
Pio Decimo Press (3908 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo.). Prices at 
various levels to suit diverse needs. 


+ 


In an earlier issue, summer schools of liturgy or giving special 
courses in the liturgy were enumerated. Due to lack of information, 
no mention was made of the school conducted at La Verna Heights, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. A large representation of nuns from all four 
provinces of the Institute of the Sisters of St. Francis attended. 
Instruction went hand in hand with practice. Every day began 
with the Missa Recitata, the text of the proper having been care- 
fully explained on the preceding evening. Particular prominence in 
the day’s schedule was given the solemn chanting of the divine 
office. All, superiors as well as youngest novice, attended the 
classes in liturgy and Gregorian music. Life during the summer 
school was permeated with the life of the Church at worship, and 
an entire community generously imbibed the inspiration thus 
afforded. 

ca 


Good, Bad, and Different:—The youngster, asked for the mean- 
ing of the mystical body: ‘‘Christ is the Vine, we are the berries.” 

—‘‘We may justly call this pictorial study of the Mass the 
oustanding achievement of the year (1941). In this amazing book 
you will find intimate actions and views never before observed 
by the layman” (from an advertisement). 

—‘‘Chanting the cadenced measures of a sweeping variety of 
Church music, the young voices spun a tapestry of sound against 
which the Archbishop . . . and some twenty clerical aides cele- 
brated a Solemn Pontifical Mass’’ (Report in a Catholic periodi- 
cal). 

—In a serious discussion about liturgical music, the solemn cita- 
tion of Pius X’s “Mortu Preprio.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
THE WEEK WITH CHRIST 


To the Editor:—The liturgical movement has invaded the army. Last 
spring a group of St. John’s students decided to do something about 
Herbie McKnight’s idea to make army life more Catholic by sending 
Catholic magazines and other literature to the selectees. The boys formed 
the St. John’s Catholic Literature Drive, and soon a steady stream of 
magazines, papers and pamphlets began to pour in on army chaplains 
in all parts of the country. 

This “propaganda” continued even during the summer. The committee 
received pledges from many students to gather up literature at their 
homes and send it on to whichever camp the home office at the college 
designated. 

And here’s where the liturgy came in. A year ago one of the professors 
of the religion department of the college started publishing a weekly 
mimeographed sheet designed to explain the Sunday Masses of the 
liturgical seasons. As the first issue stated: “The purpose of this sheet is to 
bring about vital Catholic life through a better understanding cf the 
Church’s liturgical year.” Tommy Morrow won the Nurse Diedrichs prize 
when he invented the name The Week with Christ, and each student 
received a copy, some enthusiastically, and most of them appreciatively. 
It was handy, concise, popularly written. 

When the Catholic literature drive took form, its leaders immediately 
thought of The Week with Christ as the staple ingredient in their cam- 
paign. The mimeograph machine began week by week to demand longer 
attention from its operator, Herman Schmitt. During the summer months 
up to 2,000 sheets went out every Tuesday. And since the beginning of 
the present year the number has doubled to the accompaniment of letters 
of sincere gratitude from some twenty chaplains. 


How is the project financed? Well, there’s always a cuff on which 
to chalk up the price of the paper. The postage is the big item, and the 
boys have by devious means raised enough money for that. They have 
movies for one thing. And lately the chairman of the drive, Jim Barry, 
“hijacked” $40 out of the student board’s income on the homecoming 
festivities. 

The latest scheme is to make The Week with Christ available to anyone 
interested at a subscription rate of $1.00 a year (including the summer) 
or $.50 till June. The sheet is mailed from St. John’s each Monday and 
therefore should reach any part of the country in time to be of help for 
the following Sunday’s Mass. (If this be advertising, please, Editor, let it 
be.) Samples are sent on request to priests in search of sermon material 
(although the Week is not to be thought of as a sermon); to Catholic 
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hospitals, colleges, high schools and convents which wish to multiply 
the sheet for their students; and to interested lay people. Address: The 
Week with Christ, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

If any O. F. readers have any literature they no longer need, a card to 
James Barry at St. John’s will bring an appreciative chaplain’s address. 


Yours for a liturgical army, 
Epiror, The Week with Christ 


LITURGICAL LATIN FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor:—I hope it is not too late to add a few thoughts to the 
discussion which followed the publication of Miss Ella Frances Lynch’s 
remarkable article on “Liturgical Latin ab Ovo.” 

I concur most heartily in all that she had to say as to the feasibility as 
well as the desirability of inducting even our very young children into 
the elements of the Latin tongue. Parents could and should do something 
along this line. The benefits to themselves as well as to their children 
would be incalculable. Furthermore, isn’t there something we can do to 
get Latin into our Catholic elementary schools? It requires no great per- 
spicacity to detect the absurdity in teaching children liturgical prayers 
and hymns which, without some familiarity with the language in which 
they are couched, are for them but a meaningless mumbo-jumbo of words. 
Give us a generation of Catholics with minds as well as ears attuned 
“ab ovo” to the accents of their holy mother the Church, and the liturgi- 
cal revival will have become a founded-upon-the-rock, widespread reality. 
Without this “conditioning” of the rank and file of our people it is likely 
to remain the beautiful but unrealizable dream of the clergy and of a 
select number of the Izity’s intellectually and esthetically elite. 

May I add that I have used Miss Lynch’s Orbis Vivus and found it 
completely satisfactory? 

(Mrs.) LemLa RoGers YOUNG 
Portland, Ore. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSALTER. Set to the Gregorian Psalm Tones. Prepared by Rev. Herbert 
— Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. Pp. 202. Cloth, 
The volume represents an experiment of unusual interest. Its author, 

associate pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, St. Paul, Minn., 

adapted each of the 150 psalms (King James text) to one or other of the 

eight Gregorian psalm tones, adding an appropriate antiphon (usually a 

verse of the psalm itself) reworked from the Liber Usualis, the Antipho- 

nale Romanum, or the Antiphonale Monasticum. The result is remark- 
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ably satisfactory. The principal difficulty, of course, arises from the irreg- 
ular accents of the English. In Latin, there is a word accent on every 
second or third syllable, and the middle or end cadences of each psalm 
verse are gauged accordingly. Such regularity of stress is absent from the 
English, and it is very difficult at times to fit syllables to a particular 
cadence without doing violence to the text. The author partly solves the 
problem in regard to the middle cadence as follows: “In the mediations 
of Tones 2, 4, 5, 6 and 8, the last note of the cadence is not used when 
the first half of the psalm verse ends with an accented syllable” (p. 5). 

As soon as the new Confraternity version of the Old Testament appears, 
some similar arrangement for Catholic usage will be most opportune. In 
the meantime, the work of Rev. Lindemann, and of that other master 
in the field, Canon Douglas (Episcopalian), deserves serious study, and 
they themselves our grateful recognition. 


G. L. D. 


A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA. Volume I: The Architect of the Uni- 
verse. By Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1941. 
Pp. vii-457. Cloth, $3.50. 

All readers who are acquainted with Father Farrell’s previously pub- 
lished Volumes II and III of the Companion to the Summa will eagerly 
welcome the appearance of Volume I, dealing with Part I of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas. Henceforth there can be no excuse that the 
great masterpiece of Thomas Aquinas, even in translation, is a closed 
book sealed with the seals of impenetrable medieval metaphysics, for 
Father Farrell’s Companion is as modern as a streamlined train and as 
ready to guide one through the depths and heights of thomistic thought 
as the best of experienced friends. Our guide is evidently in love with his 
subject, because he writes with a gusto and a liveliness that completely 
belie the almost universal prejudice that a commentary to be a com- 
mentary must necessarily be forbiddingly, cumbrously scientific, dragging 
itself along on leaden feet, finding friends only among those who have 
grown too old and rheumatic to run. We moderns are a people of moods 
and fleeting impressions, as St. Thomas was certainly not if we judge 
him by the clear austerity of his manner of writing. In order to introduce 
us to his master Father Farrell takes us as we are, adapting himself to our 
love of the vivid phrase and the striking image. His Companion was not 
written to replace older and more technical explanations of the Summa. 
These will always remain indispensable to anyone who wants to get a more 
thorough understanding of thomistic thought and in any case are really 
only studied by those already acquainted with St. Thomas himself. What 
the Companion dces admirably, is to introduce us to St. Thomas himself 
and get us to see what an exciting lot of ideas, extremely alive, are to be 
found in his Swmma. If we are not led irresistibly to read St. Thomas 
himself after that, our own laziness will be at fault and not Father Farrell. 
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The present first volume will be valuable not only to him who wants 
to understand St. Thomas the theologian, but especially to anyone 
who is interested in his philosophy. It deals with the great themes of God’s 
existence and nature; the creation of the universes of corporeal and incor- 
poreal beings; God’s relation to the world; the origin and nature of man; 
God’s government of His creatures; the nature and role of those super- 
human spiritual and personal beings we call the angels, for whom the 
“sensate culture” (as Professor Sorokin calls it) of our age has lost all 
understanding. Here the student of philosophy will find St. Thomas 
speaking in modern idiom on fundamental problems of metaphysics, 
psychology, theory of knowledge, and the philosophy of nature. Our 
hope is that the number of friends of Father Farrell’s excellent Companion 
may continue to grow. 


E. K. 





Have you tonsidered a 
SUBSCRIPTION TO ORATE FRATRES 


as a thoughtful 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


You will know someone—priest, seminarian, nun, 
brother, lay person—who would welcome it, or 


who perhaps needs it. 
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In a single recent issue our correspondents included the following: 
Richard O’Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. Stokes, M.P.; the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer in Durham University; Dr. 
Halliday Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer in London University. 
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(Payable by International Money Order) 
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Liturgical Symbols 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 
the Liturgical Year and the Sacraments. Ideal for class- 
room and discussion club use. Cards measure 11 by 14 
inches. Produced on stiff paper in two colors by specia! 


process. Second printing. 
PER SET (BOXED), $2.00. POSTAGE EXTRA. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
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ALLELUIA 


has day Christ is born. > Gai Let the heavens reyowe. and 
diay the Saviour hath appeared. let the earth be glad before 
thes day the Angels sing on -~ the face of the Lord because 
earth the Archangets repice HE COMETH 


ALLELUIA 


Send Liturgical 
Christmas Greetings 


The above Commonweal Christmas cards are 
printed in red and black, with Christmas greetings 
inside. Top row, left to right, designs 1, 2, 3; bot- 
tom row, left to right, designs 4, 5, 6. 

, 

If you do not wish complete sets ($1.00 assort- 
ment of the six different designs - - twenty cards 
in all), please order by number. Each card 5c, min- 
imum order $1.00. 


Send your order with remittance to: THE COM- 
MONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Christmas 


The Ideal Gift for a Priest, Sister, Seminarian 
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It Is Early— 


But not too soon to think of Christmas. 


Let Your Christmas Gifts 
Be Religious Articles 


We know of no better suggestion than 
the popular 


St. Andrew Daily Missal 


By Dom Gaspar LEFEBvRE, O.S.B. 
Latin and English Text 


FOR THE LAITY AND RELIGIOUS 
Write for Prices - Booklet 1942 B. 


How To Use Daily Missal in 1942 


A very practical Booklet, 85 pages, size 334x6%4 inches, 
strong black cover. 


Contains all the necessary details which 
users of the Missal will want to know 
in order to follow the Mass for each day 
of the year. 
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